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art  II 


Abraham  Lincoln  on  Farming. 
Fifty-one  years  ago  last  September,   and 


We  want  you  to  read  the  close  of  this 
address,  as  it  contains  a  prophecy  of  what 
Lincoln  was  to  show   himself  to  be  in  the 


societj,      at    jiuniiu".      "tT"  ,.nH;Vation    less,    half -performed,   slovenly   work   makes 
things    speaking    of    thoiough    cultivation,  ^     ^J    ^       ^     J^^,    ^ 

he"The  effect  of  thorough  cultivation  upon  thorough  work,  again,  renders  sufficient 
i"t   c"c>-1  .  the    smallest    quantity    of   ground    to   each 

.        .  ,  .  man;    and    this,    again,    conforms    to    what 

the  farmers  own  mind,  and  in  reaction  -,must  occm.  in  a  „.m.1(1  lt,ss  inciined  to  wars 
through  his  mind  back  upon  his  business,  „am]  mQn  devoted  to  tfle  arts  of  peace  than 
is  perhaps  quite  equal  to  any  other  of  its  ,  in  fonner  times  an(]  ere  long  the  most 
effects.  Lvery  man  is  proud  ol  what  he  T\  valliable  of  all  arts  will  be  the  art  of  de- 
does  well,  and  no  man  is  proud  ol  what  -  nving  a  comfortable  subsistence  from  the 
he  does  not  well.  With  the  former  Ins  r»  smaUest  area  of  soil.  Xo  community 
heart  is  in  his  work,  and  he  will  do  twice  \\  whose    every    meiuber    possesses    this    art 


as  much  of  it  with  less  fatigue;  the  latter 
he  performs  a  little  imperfectly,  looks  at  it 
in  disgust,  turns  from  it,  and  imagines  him- 
self exceedingly  tired — the  little  he  has 
done  comes  to  nothing  for  want  of  finish- 
ing." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many 
fanners  who  heard  that  address  said  to 
themselves:  Why  does  not  that  man  stick 
to  the  law?  What  does  he  know  about 
fanning?    Yet  the  words  that  Lincoln  sai 


on    that    occasion    are    everlastingly    true.  f>  .)ass  awUv" 

You  know  it  is  true.    You  know  that  when  \i 

you  have  done  your  very  best  in  preparing 

a    field    for   the    corn    crop    by    previously 

manuring   the    sod,    when    you    have   done 

the  very  best  job  of  plowing  that  you  knew 

how,    and    that    time    and   experience    has 

taught    you    is    best,    when   you    did    your 

level  best  in  preparing  the  seed  bed   and 

planted    it   with    the    very   best    corn   you 

could   save   or   buy,    and   cultivate     it     as 

long  as   possible  and   as   well    as   possible; 

you   did    not   feel   tired   in   doing   all    this, 

for  the  reason  that  you  had  your  heart  in 

it. 

You  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  no 
farm  work  into  which  you  put  brains  makes 
you  very  tired;  but  that  farm  work  which 
you  do  without  any  heart  in  it,  whether 
as  a  hired  hand  or  as  owner,  always  makes 
you  tired.  You  are  wondering  if  it  is  not 
nearly  noon.  You  are  looking  anxiously 
for  sundown;  and  you  go  home  with  a 
step  very  much  like  that  with  which  you 
returned  from  the  state  fair  after  being 
on  your  feet  all  day.  You  know  you  are 
a  drudge  when  you  do  farm  work  poorly 
and  without  much  hope  or  expectation; 
and  that  work  into  which  you  have  put 
your  heart  and  in  which  you  are  doing 
the  very  best  you  can  is  more  like  play 
than  work. 


can  ever  be  the  victim  of  oppression  m  any 

of  its  forms.  Such  community  will  be  alike 
■  independent  of  crowned  kings,  money 
,  kings,  and  land  kings.    Let  us  hope,  rather, 

that  by  the  best  cultivation  of  the  physi- 
'  cal   world  beneath  and  around    us,  and  the 

intellectual  and  moral  world  within  us, 
f  we  shall  secure  an  individual,  social  and 
2  political    prosperity    and    happiness    whose 

course  shall  be  onward  and  upwar  I.  and 
p  which,    while   the   earth   endures,   shall    u 


-Hoard's   Dairyman. 
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April   26,   1922. 

Mr.   Allen  H.    bright, 
Community  Council   of  Defense, 
San   Diego,   California. 

Dear   Sir: 

We    do  not   have    available   any  longer    the 
"bulletin  which  you   requested,    containing-   Lincoln's 
address    to  Wisconsin  farmers   on  September   30,    1859. 

However,   we    are  having  a    copy  of  this   made, 
and,    if   that  will  he    of  any  use    to   you,   we   are  very 
glad    to    supply   it. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  photograph  of 
an  original  Lincoln  photograph.  I  have  sent  it  over 
to  the  keeper  of  our  Historical  Museum,  and  she  told 
me  that  she  had  never  seen  a  print  of  it  before.  We 
shall  keep  it  in  our  files,  and  remain  very  grateful 
to  you  indeed  for  supplying  this  interesting  bit  of 
history. 

Yours   very  truly, 


WSS:AL  Assistant    to  the    Dean. 
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AKKUAL  ADDHESS 
By  Hon.  Abram  Lincoln,  of  Illinois 
Delivered  at  Milwaukee,  Sept.  SO,  1859. 

Members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and  Citizens  of  Wisconsin: 

Agricultural  Pairs  are  becoming  an  institution  of  the  country; 
they  are  useful  in  more  ways  than  one;  they  bring  us  together, 
and  thereby  make  us  better  acquainted,  and  better  friends  than 
we  otherwise  would  be.  i'rom  the  first  appearance  of  aman  upon 
the  earth,  down  to  very  recent  times,  the  words  "stranger"  and 
"enemy"  were  quite  or  almost  synonymous.  Long  after  civilized 
nations  had  defined  robbery  and  murder  as  high  crimes,  and  had 
affixed  severe  punishments  to  them,  when  practiced  among  and  upon 
their  own  people  respectively,  it  was  deemed  no  offence,  but  even 
meritorious,  to  rob,  and  murder,  and  enslave  strangers .  whether 
as  nations  or  as  individuals.  Even  yet,  this  has  not  totally 
disappeared.   The  man  of  the  highest  moral  cultivation,  in  spite  of 
all  which  abstract  principle  can  do,  li'-ces  him  whom  he  does  know, 
much  better  than  him.  whom  he  does  not  tenow.   To  correct  the  evils, 
great  and  small,  which  spring  from  want  of  Empathy,  and  from 
positive  enmity,  among  strangers,  as  nations,  or  as  individuals, 
is  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  civilization,   T0  this  end  our 
Agricultural  Pairs  contribute  in  no  small  degree.   They  render  more 
pleasant,  and  more  strong,  and  more  durable,  the  bond  of  social 
and  political  union  among  us.  Again,  if,  as  Pope  declares,  "happi- 
ness is  our  being* s  end  and  aim,"  our  i'airs  contribute  much  to  that 
end  and  aim,  as  occasions  of  recreation  -  as  holidays.  Constituted 


£. 

as  man   is,   he  has  positive  need   of  occasional  recreation;    and  what- 
ever can  give  him  this,   associated  with  virtue    and  advantage,   and 
free  from  vice   and   disadvantage,    is  a  positive  good.      Such  recreation 
oar  ?airs  afford.      They  are  a  present  pleasure,   to  "be   followed  by 

no  pain,   as   a   consequence;    they  are   a  present  pleasure,  making   the 
future  more  pleasant. 

But  the   chief  use   of  Agricultural   Fairs   is   to   aid    in   improving 
the   great   calling   of  Agriculture,    in  all   its   departments,  and  minute 
divisions;    to  ma  Ice  mutual  exchange   of  agricultural  discovery,    in- 
formation,   and   'en ovv ledge;    so    that*   at   the   end,    all  may  *cnow  every- 
thing,  which  may  have   "been   Jmown   to   but   one,    or  to  but  few,   at  the 
beginning;    to  bring   together,    especially,   all  which  is    supposed 
to  not  be   generally  known,   because    of  recent   discovery  or    invention. 

And  not  only   to  bring    together,   and    to    impart   all  which  has 
been    accidentally  discovered   or    invented  upon  ordinary  motive;    but, 
by  exciting   emulation,    for  premiums ,   and    for  the   pride  and  honor   of 
success — of  triumph,    in   some   sort — to   stimulate    that  discovery  and 
invention   into  extraordinary  activity.      In   this,    these   Fairs  are 
kindred    to   the  patent  clause   in   the   Constitution   of   the    United 
States;    and  to   the    department,    and  practical   system,  based  upon 
that   clause. 

One    feature,    I  believe,    of   every  Fair,;   is   a  regular  Address. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  the   young,   prosperous,  and    soon   to  be, 
great  State   of  Wisconsin,    has    done   me   the  high  honor   of   selecting 
me    to  raai-ce    that  address  upon   this   occasion — an  honor  for  which  I 
male©  ray  profound  and  grateful  acknowledgment, 

I  presume   I  am  not  expected    to   employ  the    tire  assigned  me 
in  the  mere    flattery  of    the   farmers,  as   a   class.     My  opinion   of 
them  is    that,   in  proportion   to  numbers,   they  are  neither  better 
nor  worse    than  other  people.      In  the  nature   of  things   they  are 
more  numerous    than  any  other  class;   and  I  believe   there   really 


are  more  attempts  at  flattering  them  than  any  other;  the  reason 
of  which  I  oannot  perceive,  uiless  it  be  the  t  they  can  cast 
more  votes  than  any  other.   On  reflection,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  there  is  not  cause  of  suspicion  against  you,  in  selecting 
me,  in  some  sort  a  politician,  and  in  no  sort  a  farmer,  to  address 
you. 

But  farmers,  being  the  most  numerous  class,  it  follows  that 
their  interest  is  the  largest  interest.   It  also  follows  that  that 
interest  is  most  worthy  of  all  to  be  cherished  and  cultivated — 
that  if  there  be  inevitable  conflict  between  that  interest  and  any 
other,  that  other  should  yield. 

Again,  I  suppose  it  is  not  expected  of  me  to  impart  to  you 
much  specific  Information  on  Agriculture.   You  have  no  reason  to 
believe,  and  do  not  believe,  that  I  possess  it — if  that  were  what 
you  seek  in  this  address,  any  one  of  your  o>«n  number,  or  class, 
would  be  more  able  to  furnish  it. 

You,  perhaps,  do  expect  me  to  give  some  general  interest  to 
the  occasion;  and  to  ma  ice  some  general  suggestions,  on  practical 
matters.   I  shall  attempt  nothing  more.  And  in  such  suggestions 
by  me,  quite  likely  very  little  will  be  new  to  you,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  rest  possibly  already  known  to  be  erroneous. 

My  first  suggestion  is  an  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  greater 
thoroughness  in  all  the  departments  of  Agriculture  than  now  pre- 
vails in  the  North-West — perhaps  I  migh  say  in  America.   To  speak 
entirely  within  bounds,  it  is  known  that  fifty  bushels  of  wheat, 
or  one  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  corn  can  be  produced  from  an  acre. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  I  saw  it  stated  that  a  man,  by  extraordinary 
care  and  labor,  had  produced  of  wheat  what  was  equal  to  two  hundred 
bushels  from  an  acre.  But  take  fifty  of  wheat,  and  one  hundred 
of  com,  to  be  the  possibility,  and  compare  it  with  the  actual  crops 


of   the   country. —  Many  jrears   a*?°   I  saw  i-t  stated   In  a   Patent   Office 
Report      that   eighteen  bushels  was   the  average   crop   throughout    the 
United  States;    and    this  year  an   intelligent   farmer  of  Illinois, 
assured  me   that  he   did  not  believe   the   land  harvested   in    that  State 
this  season,  had  yielded  more    than  an  average   of  eight   bushels    to 
the  acre;   much  was   cut,  and   then  abandoned   as  not  worth  threshing; 
and  much  was   abandoned  as  not  worth  cutting.     As   to   Indian  corn, 
and   indeed,  most  other  crops,   the   case  has  not  been  much  better. 
For   the  last   four  years    I   do  not  believe   the  ground  planted  with 
com  in   Illinois,   has  produced  an  average   of  twenty  bushels    to  the 
acre.      It   is   true,    that  heretofore  we  have  had  better  crops,  with 
no  better  cultivation;   but   I  believe   it   is   also    true  that  the   soil 
has  never  been  pushed  up   to    one-half  of  its   capacity. 

What  would  be    the  effect  upon    the   farm  in-;-   interest,    to   push 
the   soil  up   to    something  near   its   full  capacity?     Unquestionably 
it  will   tafce  more   labor   to  oroduce   fifty  bushels   from  an  sere,   than 
it  will   to  produce   ten  bushels,    from  the   same   acre.     But   it  will 
ta£e  more  labor   to   produce   fifty  bushels   from  one  acre,    than    from 
five?     Unquestionably,    thorough  cultivation  will  require  more   labor 
to   the   acre ;   but  v. ill   it  require  more    to  the   bushel?     If  it  should 
require    f1ust  as  much   to    the   bushel,    there    nre  some   probable ,    and 
several   certain  advantages   in   favor  of  the    thorough  practice.      It 
is  probable    it  would  develop   those  unto own  causes,   which  of  late 
years  have   cut  down  our  crops  below   their   former  average.      It   is 
almost   certain,    I   think:,    that   in  the   deeper  plowing,   analysis  of 
the   soils,   experiments  with  manures,  and   varieties   of  seeds,   ob- 
servance  of  seasons,   and    the   like,    these   cases  would  be   found.      It 
is   certain    that   thorough  cultivation  would   spare  helf ,   or  more    than 
half  the   cost  of  land,    simply  because    the   same  product  would  be  got 
from  half,    or  from  less    than  half  the   quantity  of  land.      ?his    propo- 


5. 
sition   is  self-evident,    and    can  "be  made  no  plainer  "by  repetitions 
or   illustrations.      The   cost   of  land   is   a   great   item,   even  in  new 
countries;    and   constantly  grave  sweater  and   greater,    in   comparison 
with   other   items,   as   the   country  growe   older. 

It  also  would  spare  the  making*  and  maintaining*  of  inclosures — 
the   same,  whether   these    inclosuree   should  he  hedges,    ditches   or   fen- 
ces.     This   again,    is  a  heavy  item— heavy  at   first,    and  heavy  in   its 
continual  demand   for  repairs.      I   remember  once  being   greatly  as- 
tonished by  an  apparently  authentic   exhibition   of  the  proportion 
the    cost   of  an   inclasure  bears    to   all  the   other  expenses   of  the 
farmer;    though  I  cannot  remember  exactly  what   that  proportion  was* 
Any  farmer,    if  he   will,   can  ascertain   it   in  his  wn   case,   for  him- 
self. 

Again,   a   great  amount   of  "locomotion"    is  spared  by  thorough 
cultivation.      ?a£e   fifty  bushels  of  wheAt,    ready  for  the   harvest, 
Standing  upon  a  single   acre,   and   it   can  be  harvested   in  any  of 
the    to  own  ways,   with  less   than  half   the   labor  which   would  be   re- 
quired   If   it  v/ere   spread  over   five   acres.      This  would  be   true,    if 
cut  by  the   old  hand    siefcle;    true,    to   a  greater  extent,    if  by  the 
scythe   and    cradle;    and   to   a    still   greater  extent,    if  by  the  machines 
now  in  use.      These  machines  are    chiefly  valuable,   as   a  means   of 
subsitutinr  animal  power   for   the  power  of  men   in   this   branch  of 
farm  work*.      In  the  highest  degree   of  perfection  yet  reached   in 
applying*   the  horse  power   to  harvesting,    fully  nine-tenths   of   the 
power   is  expended  by  the  animal    in  carrying  himself  and   drawing 
the  machine    over   the    field,    leaving   certainly  not  more    than   one- 
tenth   to  be  applied   directly  to  the   only  end   of  the  whole   operation— 
the  gathering  in  o?  the  gf sin,  and   clipping  of  the   straw,      "hen 
grain   is  very  thin  on   the   ground,    it  is   always  more   or   less   inter- 
mingled with  weeds,    chess  and    the   like ,   and   a   large  part  of   the 


6. 
power   is  expended   in   cutting  these.      It   is  plain  the.  t  when   the 
crop   is  very  thick  upon  the   ground,   a   larger  proportion   of  the 
power   is  directly  applied    to  gathering   in  and   cutting  it;    and   the 
smaller,    to   that  which  is    totally  useless  as   an  end.      And  what   I 
have   said  of  harvesting   is   true,    in   a  greater  or  less   decree   of 
mowing,   plowing,   gathering   in   of  crops    generally,   and,    indeed,    of 
almost  all  farm  worlc. 

The  effect   of  thorough   cultivation  upon  the    farmers   own 
mind,   and,    in  reaction   through  his  mind,   bac£  upon  his  "business, 
is  perhaps   quite   equal   to  any  other  of   its  effects.     Every  man  is 
proud  of  what  he    does   well ;    and  no  man   is   proud   of  that  he  does 
not  well.     With    the   former,   his   heart   is    in  his  work:;   and   he   will 
do  twice    as  much   of  it   with   less  fatig-ue.      The  latter  performs 
a  little    imperfectly,   loo*£S   at   it   in   disgust,    turns   from   it,    and      , 
imagines  himself  exceedingly  tired.      The   little   he  has   done,    comes 
to  nothing,    "or   want   of   finishing. 

The  man  who  produces  a   good    full  crop  will   scarcely  ever  let 
any  part  of  it   go   to  waste*     He  will   fceep  up   the   enclosure   about 
it,    and  allow  neither  man  nor  beast  to   trespass  upon  it.     He   will 
gather   it   in   due   eeaeon   and   store    it   in  perfect  security.      Trus 
he   labors  with   satisfaction,    and   saves  himself   the   i.hole    fruit   of 
his  labor.      The   other,   starting  with  no  purpose   for  a  full  crop, 
labors   less,  and   with   less   satisfaction;    allows  his    fence  to   fall, 
and  cattle  to   trespass;   gathers  not   in  due   season,   or  not  at  all. 
Thus   the   labor  he  has  performed,    is  wasted   away,   little   by  little, 
till   in    the   end,   he   derives   scarcely  anything   from   it. 

The  ambition  for  broad   acres   leads    to   poor   farming,    even  with 
men  of  energy.      I  scarcely  ever   tanew  a  mammoth    farm   to   sustain   it- 
self;  much  less   to   return  a  profit  upon   the    outlay.      I  have  more 
than  once   known   a  man  to    spend  a    respectable   fortune  upon   one;    fail 


7, 
and  leave    it;    and   then  some  man  of  modest  aims,    get  a  small  fraction 
of   the  ground,    and  mafce   a    sood    living  upon   it.     Mammoth  farms  are 
like   tools   or   weapons,   which  are   too  heavy  to  be  handled.     Ere   long 
they  are    thrown  aside  at  a   great  loss. 

The    successful  application   of  steam  power   to    farm  wort,    is  a 
desideratum— -especially  a  steam  plow.      It   is  not  enough   that  a 
machine   operated   by  steam,   will    really  plow,      To  be   successful,    it 
must,   all    things   considered,   plow  better  than  can  be  done   with 
animal  power.      It  must   do  all   the   work:  as  well,  and   cheaper:    or 
more   repidly,    so  as  to  get   through  more  perfectly  in  season;    or    in 
some    way  afford  an  advantage   over  plowing  with  animals,   else    it 
is  no   success.      I  have  never  seen   a  machine    intended  for  a  steam 
plow.     Much  praise  and   admiration  are  bestowed  upon  some   of  them; 
and   they  may  be,    for  aught    I   know,    already   successful;   but   I  have 
not  perceived   the   demonstration  of   it.      I  have   thought  a   good    deal, 
in  an  abstract  way  about   a  steam  plow.      That  one   which  shall  be   so 
contrived  as   to  apply  the   larger  proportion  of  its  power  to   the 
cutting  and    turning   the   soil,   and    the   smallest,    to  the  moving  it- 
self over   the   field,   will  be   the  best   one.     A  very  small  stationary 
engine   would   draw  a  large  gang  of  plows   through    the    ground  from 
a  short  distance    to   itself;   but  when  it   is  not  stationary,  but  has 
to  move  along  like  a  horse,    dragging  the  plows  after  it,    it  must 
have  additional  power  to  carry  itself;    and      the   difficulty  grows 
by  what    is   intended    to   overcome   it;    for  what  adds  power  also  adds 
size,   and  weight    to   the  machine,    thus   increasing  again,    the   demand 
for  power.      Suppose   you  should  construct    the  machine  so   as  to   cut 
a   succession  of  short  furrows,    say  a  rod   in  length,    transversely 
to  the    course   the  machine   is   locomoting,   something  like    the   shuttle 
in   weaving.      In  such   case    the   whole  machine  would  move  north  only 
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the  width  of  a   furrow,   while   in   length  the    furrow  would  he  a   rod 
from  east  to  west.      In  such  case,   a  very  large   proportion  of  the 
power,  would  he   applied   to  the   actual  plowing.     But   in    this,    too, 
there  would  be   difficulty,   which  would  he    the   getting   of  the  plow 
into,   and  out  of,    the   ground,   at    the   end   of  all    these   short  furrows. 

I  believe,   however,    ingenious  men  will,    if   they  have  not  already, 
overcome    the   difficulty  I  have   suggested.     But    there    is    still 
another,   about  which   I  am    less   sanguine.      It   is      the   supply  of  fuel, 
and  especially  water,    to  make   steam.     Such    supply  is    clearly  prac- 
ticable,  but  can   the   expense   of   it   be  borne?     Steamboats   live  upon 
the  vater,   and   find    their  fuel  at  stated   places.     Steam  mills, 
and   other  stationary  steam  machinery,   have    their   stationary  supplies 
of  fuel   and  water*      Railroad  locomotives   have   their   regular  wood 
and  water  stations.     But   the    steam  plow  is   less  fortunate.      It 
does  not  live  upon  the  water;   and    if  it   be   once  at  a  water  station, 
it  will  worlr  away  from   it,   and  when    it  pets  away  cannot  return, 
without  leaving   its   worte,   at   a  great  expense   of  its    time   and 
strength.      It  will   occur  'hat  a  wasron   and  horse   team  mirht   be   em- 
ployed   to   supply  it  with   fuel   and  water.;   but   this,    too,    is   expen- 
sive;   and    the    question  recurs,    "can   the   expense   be  borne?"     Then 
this    is   added    to  all   other  expenses,  will  not  ploxving   cost  more  than 
in  the    old  way? 

It   is    to  be  hoped   that   the   steam  plow  will  be    finally  success- 
ful,  and   if  it  shall  be,   " t h o r o u gh  cult i va t i on" — putting  the   soil 
to   the    top   of  its    capacity--producing   the   largest  crop  possible 
from  a   given  quantity  of  ground — will   be  most   favorable    for    it. 
Doing  a   large   amount  of  work  ixpon   a  small  quantity  of  ground   it 
will  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,    stationary  while   working,   and   as 
free   as  possible  from  locomotion;    thus   expending   it;    strength   as 
much  as  possible  upon   its   vorfc,  and  as   little  as  possible    in 
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traveling.      Our   thanks,   and    something  more   substantial   than   thanks, 
are   clue   to   every  roan  engaged   in   the    effort   to   produce   a  successful 
steam  plow.     Even  the   unsuccessful  will  bring   something  to   light 
which  in   the  hands   of   others  will  contribute   to   the   final   success. 
I  have  not  pointed   out  difficulties,    in  order  to   discourage,   but   in 
order  that,   being  seen,    they  may  be    the   more   readily  overcome. 

The   world   is   agreed  that  labor   is    the   source   from  which  human 
wants   are  mainly  supplied.      There    is  no   dispute  upon   this   point. 
From  this  point,   however,  men   immediately  diverge.     Much   disputation 
is  maintained  as    to   the  best  way  of   applying   and  controlling  the 
labor  element.     By  some    it   is  assumed  that  labor   is  available    only 
in   connection  with  capital — that  nobody  labors,  unless   somebody 
else   owning  capital,    somehow,   by  the  use   of  it,    induces  him  to    do 
it.     Having   assumed   this,   they  proceed    to   consider  whether    it   is  best 
that  capital   shall  hire  laborers,   and  thus   induce    them  to  Worfc  by 
their  own    consent,   or   buy  them,    and   drive   them   to    it,   without    their 
consent.     Having  proceeded  so  far,   they  natually  conclude    that  all 
laborers   are  naturally  either  hired   laborers   or   slaves .      They  fur- 
ther assume   that  whoever  is   once   a  hired   laborer,    is    fatally  fixed 
in  that   condition  for  life;    and   thence  again,    that  his   condition   is 
as  bad  as,    or  worse,    than    that   of  a   slave.      'This   is   the   "mud-sill" 
theory.     But  another  class   of  reasoners  hold  the   opinion  that   there 
is   no   such  relation  between  capital  and  labor,   as  assumed;    and   that 
there    is  no   such   thing  as   a  freeman  being    fatally  fixed   for   life, 
in    the   condition  of  a  hired  laborer,    that  both   these   assumptions   are 
false,   and  all    inferences   from   them   groundless.      They  hold   that  labor 
is  prior   to,    and     independent  of,   capital;    that,   In  fact,  capital 
is   the   fruit    of  labor,   and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not 
first  existed-- that     labor  can  exist  without  capital,   but   that  capi- 
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tal  could  never  have   existed  without   labor.     Hence    they  hold   that 
labor   is   the   superior — greatly  the   superior  of   capital. 

They   do  not   deny  that    there   is,   and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  labor  and  capital.      $km  error,    as   they  hold, is 
in  assuming  that   the   whole   labor   of   the   world   exists  within   that 
relation.     A   few  men  own  capital;   and    that   few  avoid   labor    them- 
themselves,    and  with    their   capital,   hire   or  buy  another  few  to 
labor   for  them.     A  large  majority  belong-    to  neither  class --neither 
work:   for  others,   nor  have   others  working  for  them. — Even    in    all 
oar  slave   States,   except   South  Carolina,   a  majority  of  the   v. hole 
people    of  all   colors,   are  neither  slaves  nor  masters.      In    these 
free   States,   a    larpe   majority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.     Lien, 
with    their   families — wives,    sons,   and    daughters-- wori   for    themselves, 
on  their   farms,    in  their  houses    and   in  their  shops,    tftkixtg  the  whole 
product   to   themselves,   and    Mtfct&ng  no    favors   o^   capital   on   the   one 
hand,   nor  of  hirelings   or   slaves   on   the   other.      It   is  not    forgotten 
that   a   considerable   number  of  persons  mingle    their  own  labor  with 
capital;    that   is,   labor  with   their  own  hands,    and   also  buy  slaves 
or  hire    freemen   to  labor  for   them;    but   this    is    only  a  mixed,   and 
not  a   distinct   class.     Ho   principle    stated    is   disturbed  by  the 
existence   of   this  mixed    class.      Again,   as   has   already  been    3a id,    the 
opponents   of   the   "mud- si  11"    theory  insist   that    there   is   not,   of 
necessity,    any  such    thing  as    the  free   hired   laborer  being?   fixed   to 
that   condition   for  life.      There    is    demonstration  for  saying    this. 
Many  independent  men,    in  this   assembly,    doubtless   a   few  years  ago 
were   hired   laborers.      And    their    case    is    almost   if  not    quite    the 
general  rule  . 

The  prudent,   penniless  beginner  in  the  world,   labors  for  wapes 
awhile,    saves  a  surplus   with  which   to   bay  tools   or   land,    for  him- 
self;   then  labors   on  his   own  account  another  while,   and  at  lenpth 
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hires  another  new  beginner   to  help  him.      This,  Day  its   advocates, 
is   free   labor — the    just   and  generous,   and  prosperous   system,  v.hlch 
opens    the  way   for  all — gives  hope   to   all,    and  energy,    and  progress, 
and   improvement  of  condition   to   all.      If  any  continue    through  life 
in  the   condition  of   the  hired  laborer,    it   is  not  the    fault  of  the 
system,   but   because   of  either  a  dependent  nature  which  prefers   it, 
or   improvidence,    folly,    or   singular  misfortune.      I  have   said   this 
much  about   the    elements   of  labor  generally;    as   introductory  to   the 
consideration   of  a  new  phase  which   that   element   is  in   process   of 
assuming.      The   old  general   rule   was   that   educated  people    did  not 
perform  manual  labor.      -hey  managed    to   eat   their  bread,   leaving  the 
toil   of  producing   it   to    the  uneducated.      This  was  not  an    insupporta- 
ble  evil   to    the   wording   bees,    bo   long  as    the   class   of  drones   re- 
mained rery  small.      But   now,   especially  in   these   free  States,   nearly 
all  are   educated—quite   too  nearly  all,    to   leave    the   labor   of  the 
uneducated,      in  any  wise   adequate    to    ihe   support   of  the   whole.      It 
follows   from  this    that  henceforth   educated  people  must  labor. 
Otherwise,    education   itself  would   become   a  positive    and    intolerable 
evil.     Ho    country  can  sustain,    in   idleness,  more    than   a   small  per- 
centage  of  its  numbers.      The    great  majority  must  labor  at  something 
productive.      From  these  premises    the  problem  springs — "How   can  labor 
find  education  be   the  most  satisfactorily  combined?" 

By  the   "mud -sill"    theory  it   is  assumed  that  labor  and  education 
are    incompatible;    and   any  practical   combination   of  them  impossible. 
According    to   that   theory,    a  blind  ho-ree  upon   a    tread  mill,    is  a 
perfect   illustration   of  what  a  laborer  should  be — all  the  better 
for  being  blind,    that  he    could  not   teicfc  understandingly.     According 
to  that   theory,    the   education  of  laborers,    is  not   only  useless,  but 
pernicious   and    dangerous.      In  fact,    it   is,    in  some    sort,    deemed 
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a  misfortune    that  laborers   should  have  heads   at  all.      Those   same 
heads    are  regarded   as   explosive  materials,   only  to  he   srafely  kept 
in  damp  places,   as    far  as  possible   from  that  peculiar  sort  of   fire 
which   ifmites    them.      A   Yankee   who   could   invent  a   strong  handed  man 
without  a  head  would  receive    the  everlasting  gratitude   of  the   "mud- 
sill"  advocates. 

But  free   labor  says   "no1."     i?ree   labor   argues,   that  as    the 
Author  of  man  makes   every   individual  with   one  head   aiiii  one  pair 
of  hands,    it  was  probably  intended    that   heads   and  hands   should   co- 
operate  as    friends;    and    that    that  particular  head,    should   direct   and 
control    that  pair  of  hands.     A&  each  man  has   one  mouth   to  be  fed, 
and   one  pair   of  hands    to    furnish  food,    it   was   probably  intended    that 
that  particular  pair   of  hands  should   feed    that  particular   mouth — 
that   each  head    is    the   natural  guardian,    director,   sM  protector   of 
the   hands  and  mouth  inseparably  connected  with   it;    and    that  being 
so,   every  head   should  be    cultivated,   and   improved,   by  whatever  will 
add   to   its   capacity  for  performing   its   charge.      In  one  word   free 
labor   insists   on  universal  education. 

I  have    so   f?;r  stated   the   opposite   theories   of  "mud-sill"    and 
"free   labor"   without  declaring   any  preference   of  my  own  between 
them.      On  an   occasion   like    this    I   ought  not   to    declare   any.      I  sup- 
pose,  however,    I  shall  not  be   mistaken,    in  assuming  as   a  fact, 
that   the   people   of  VU^eonsin  prefer  free   labor,  with    its  natual 
companion,   education. 

This   leads    to    the    further   reflection,    that  no   other   human   oc- 
cupation  opens   bo   wide  a   field    for  the   profitable  and  ap-reeable 
combination  of  labor  with   cultivated    thought,    as   agriculture.      I 
know  nothing  so  pleasant  to   the  mind,  as    the   discovery  of  anything 
that    is    at   once  new  and   valuable — nothing  that   so  lightens  and 
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sweetens   toil,    as    the  hopeful  pursuit  of  such   discovery.     And  how 
vast,    and  how  varied  a   field    is  agriculture,    for    such  discovery. 
The  mind,   already  trained    to    thought,    in   the   country  school,   or 
higher   school,    cannot  fail    to    find    there   an  exhaustless    source   of 
enjoyment,      iwery  "blade   of  grass   is   a  study;    and    to   produce   two, 
where  there  was   hut  one,    is   both   a  profit   and   a   pleasure.     And  not 
grass  alone;   but  soils,    seeds,   and   seasons --hedges,   ditches,   and 
fences,    draining,    drouths,   and   irrigation — plowing,   hoeing,    and 
harrowing — reaping,   mowing,    and    threshing --saving  crops,  pests   of 
crops,   diseases   of  crops,  and  what  will  prevent  or   care    them--imple- 
ments,   utensils,   and  machines,   their   relative  merits,  and  to   improve 
them— hogs ,   horses,   and  cattle — sheep,   goats,    and  poultry — trees, 
shrubs,   fruits,   plants,    and   flowers — the   thousand  things   of  which 
these   are   specimens — each  a  world   of  study  within   itself • 

In  all   this,   book-learning    is   available.     A   capacity,   and 
taste,    for   reading,   gives    access   to  whatever  has  already  been   dis- 
covered  by  others.      It   is    the    !cey,   or   one    of   the    Ice  ye ,   to   the   al- 
ready solved   problems.     And  not  only  so.      It  gives   a   relish  and 
facility   for   successfully  pursuing  the   unsolved   ones.      The  rudiments 
of  science,   are  available,   and  highly  valuable.     ^ome    taio*  ledge   of 
botany  assists    in  dec  ling  with   the   vegetable  world — with  all  growing 
crops.     Chemistry  assists   in    the  analysis    of  soils,    selection,   arid 
application   of  manures,    and   in  numerous  other  ways,      fhe  mechanical 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,   are  ready  help   in   almost  everything; 
but  especially  in  reference    to    implements  and  machinery. 

The    thought    recurs    that  education — cultivated    thought— can 
best  be   combined   with  agricultural  labor,    or  any  labor,   on   the 
principle   of    thorourh  worlc— that   careless,   half -performed ,    slovenly 
worte,  indices  no  place   for  such   combination.     And   thorough  worlc, 
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again  renders  sufficient,    the   smallest   quantity  of  ground    to   each 
man.     And   this  again,   conforms   to  what  must   occur  in    a  v.orld  less 
inclined   to   wars,   and  more   devoted    to    the   arts   of  peace   than  here- 
tofore.    Population  must  increase   rapidly— raore   rapidly  than  in 
former  times — and  ere   long   the  most  valuable   of  all  arts,  will  be 
the  art  of  deriving  a   comfortable    subsistence   from  the    smallest 
area   of  foil.     Bo   community  whose   every  member  possesses   this  art, 
can  ever  be    the  victim  of   oppression   in  any  of   its   forms.      &uch 
community  w  ill  be   alike    independent  of    crowned-Icings ,  money-icings, 
and   land- Icings. 

But,   according  to   your  programme,    the   awarding   of  premiums 
awaits   the    closing  of  this  address.     Considering    the  deep   interest 
necessarily  pertaining   to   that  performance,    it    would  be   no  wonder 
if  I   em  already  heard  with   some    impatience ♦      I  will   detain   you  but 
a  moment   longer.     Some   of  you  will  be   successful,    end     such  will 
need   but  little  philosophy  to   ta'ce   them  home    in   cheerful  spirits; 
others   will  be   disappointed,    and  will  be   in  a   less     happy  mood. 
To   swell,    let   it  be   said,   "Lay   it  not   too  much   to   heart,"      Let  them 
adopt  the  maxim,   "Better  luck:  next  time;"    and   then,   by  renewed 
exertion,   ma  ice    that  better  luc'rC   for   themselves. 

And  by  the    successful,   and  unsuccessful,    let   it  be   remembered, 
that  while  occasions  lifce   the   present,   bring  their  sober  and  durable 
benefits,   the   exultations   and  mortifications    of  them  are  but   tem- 
porary;   that    the   \~ietor  will  soon  be  vanquished,    if  he   relax  in 
his  exertion;    and    that   the   vanquished   this   year,  may  be    victor   the 
next,    in  spite   of  all   competition. 

It   is  said  an  Eastern  monarch  once    charged  hie   wise  men   to   in- 
vent him  a  sentence,    to  be   ever   in  view,   and  which  should  be    true 
and   appropriate    in  all    times  and   situations.      fhey  presented   him 
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the  words,  "And  this,  toot  shell  pass  away."  How  much  it  expresses! 
How  chastening  in  the  hour  of  pride  I  How  consoling*  in  the  depths 
of  affliction!   "And  this,  too,  shell  pass  sway."  And  yet,  let 
us  hope,  it  is  not  quite  true.  Let  us  hope,  rather,  that  "by  the 
"best  cultivation  of  the  physical  world,  beneath  and  around  us, 
and  the  intellectual  and  morel  world  within  us,  we  shall  secure 
an  individual,  social,  and  political  prosperity  and  happiness, 
whose  course  shall  be  onward  and  upward,  and  which,  while  the 
earth  endures,  shall  not  pass  away. 
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WE   Z.L-Z-8  O   WHOd   M3AOD 


LINCOLN'S  ADDRESS  AT  WISCONSIN 
Tk    Ui  .    STATE  FAIR.  r     ,     la 

IT  IS  some  time  since  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke 
at  the  Wisconsin  state  fail-  at  Milwaukee.  It 
is,  in  fact,  G7  years  ago  this  month.  And  this 
serves  to  recall  the  further  fact  that  The  Wis- 
consin Farmer  has  attained  to  quite  an  age  as  a. 
publication  of  its  character,  since  it  was  an  in- 
fluential farm   paper  at  the  time. 

It  was,  in  fact,  through  The  Wisconsin  Farmer 
and  one  of  its  editors  at  the  time  that  Lincoln  was 
obtained  as  the  speaker  at  the  fair  in  1859.  This 
man  was  David  J.  Powers,  whose  son,  William  W. 
Powers,  was  then  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  is  now  one  of  its  two  oldest  living 
graduates. 

Lincoln  had  become  a  national  figure  the  year 
before  through  his  debates  with  Douglas  on  the 
slavery  question  and  Powers  believed  he  would 
be  a  good  drawing  card  for  the  fair.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  many  that  because  of  his  defeat  by 
Douglas  for  the  senatorship,  he  had  lost  interest 
in  politics  temporarily  and  had  resolved  to  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  the  practice  of  law.  At 
any  rate,  in  his  address  he  avoided  politics  and 
stuck  quite  firmly  to  agricultural  subjects. 

The  state  fair  at  that  time  was  being  held  in 
various  cities,  such  as  Milwaukee,  Janesville, 
Madison  and  Fond  du  Lac.  Even  Milwaukee  was 
a  comparatively  small  city  then,  as  the  fair  was 
held  at  what  is  now  about  the  intersection  of 
Grand  avenue  and  Thirteenth  street,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Of  those  who  heard  Lincoln  at  the  time  probably 
very  few  now  survive,  as  few,  if  any,  new  ones 
have  come  forward  in  recent  years  to  make  the 
claim  of  having  heard  him.  Children  who  were 
present  probably  fprgot  the  fact  soon  afterward. 
However,  a  number  of  facts  and  incidents  in  con- 
nection with  his  visit  are  recalled.  Thus  it  is  re- 
corded that  Lincoln  spoke  from  a  wagon  which 
stood  under  a  large  ash  tree.  A  pavilion  of  plank 
seats  had  been  erected  and  here  a  large  crowd 
was  seated.  It  is  also  recorded  that  a  high  wind 
was  blowing  at  the  time.  Lincoln  made  a  notable 
and  thoughtful  address  which  was  printed  in  The 
Wisconsin   Farmer  afterwards. 

After  his  address,  Lincoln  made  a  tour  of  the 
exhibits,  witnessed  some  of  the  premiums  awarded, 
and  "looked  in"  on  some  of  the  side  shows.  In 
one  of  the  shows  Lincoln  saw  a  "strong  man" 
hoist  a  big  weight  and  he  tried  to  perform  the 
feat  himself,  but  was  unsuccessful,  although  a 
man  of  great  strength.  Lincoln,  turning  to  the 
athlete,  remarked: 

"Well,  I  can  do  something  you  can't.  I  can  lick 
salt  off  the  top  of  your  head." 

Considering  that  Lincoln  made  a  nonpolitical 
address  at  the  time,  and  that  he  had  temporarily 
abandoned  his  crusade  in  what  he  believed  a 
righteous  cause,  this  speech  is  most  interesting 
as  revealing  Lincoln's  reflections  on  the  more  en- 
during phases  of  human  society  and  activity.  It 
was  a  particularly  thoughtful  and  sincere  address 
and  with  some  sentiments  couched  in  the  beautiful 
diction  which  often  marked  his  inspired  utterances. 
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A  NEW  PROGRAM  LINCOLN 

Association  Plans  Work  Described  in  Family  Letters 

On  the  first  of  May  the  Lincoln  In  the  early  autumn  of  1860  a  Spring- 
Centennial  Association  moved  its  offices  field  young  man,  Clinton  L.  Conkling, 
from  the  Sangamo  Club  to  701  First  entered  Yale  University.  Conkling  was 
National  Bank  Building,  Springfield,  the  son  of  James  C.  Conkling, 
Illinois.  This  move,  the  result  of  the  a  Springfield  attorney  who,  as  a 
increased  activity  of  the  Association,  prominent  Republican,  was  natur- 
will  permit  still  further  progress  by  ally  closely  associated  with  Lincoln, 
reason  of  the  greater  facility  for  the  Letters  passed  frequently  between  fath- 
conduct  of  routine  business  which  it  er,  mother  and  son,  and  by  rare  good 
makes  possible.  fortune,  all  have  been  preserved.  Young 

When,    two    years    ago,    the    Lincoln  Conkling's  letters  deal  mostly  with  his 

Centennial   Association    first   secured    a  life  as  a  college  student;  the  father's, 

full-time  executive  secretary,  its  finances  due  to  the  pressure  of  politics  and  busi- 

were  not  such  as  to  permit  it  to  occupy  ness,  are  brief  and  infrequent;  but  those 

regular  office  quarters.       The  Directors  of  Mrs.  Conkling,  written  every  two  or 

of  the  Sangamo  Club  very  graciously  of-  three  days,  contain  vivid  descriptions  of 

fered  the  use  of  a  room,  rent-free,  in  the  what   was    happening    in    the    home    of 

Club.     The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Abraham    Lincoln.      These    letters    are 

room  used  for  two  years.  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Georgi- 

This  was  a  temporary   arrangement,  ana  Conkling    Reed,    Larchmont,   New 

however.     As  the  Association  grew  the  York,    who    has    very    generously    per- 

time  when  it  would  be  financially  able  mitted  the  publication  of  the  following 

to    occupy    quarters    of    its    own    came  extracts. 

closer.   At   the  same  time,   the  necessity          Mrs.  James  C.   Conkling  to  Clinton 
for  a  change  ap-  L.   Conkling, 

peared.     Growth                             bulletin  no.  7.  Springfield,    Oct. 

in  the  Association                                            Contents  22>   1860. 

meant  an  increase                                                                    Page  "_  .This 

in  the  correspon-  A   New   *™s>™" i  evening      I      am 

,                    j        re                  Lincoln  as  Described  in  Family  Letters     II  te 

dence     and     office  Japanese   Lincoln   Essay   Contest 3'         alone.  Your 

work  of  the  sec-       .  Albert  J.  Beveridge 3  father    has    gone 

retarv  bevond  his  Editorial   4  to  ^  Wigwam 

ability    to    handle        |JA   ^gotten  Lincoto   Speech.. ...  5  when     yQu     wjjj 

(Concluded  on  page  4)  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  FORGOTTEN  LINCOLN 
SPEECH 

On  September  30,  1859,  Lincoln 
spoke  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  Milwaukee.  This 
address  is  well  known.  What  is  not 
known  is  that  on  the  following  day 
Lincoln  delivered  two  political  speeches, 
one  in  the  afternoon  at  Beloit,  and  an- 
other in  the  evening  at  Janesville.  At 
the  request  of  this  Association  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  searched 
its  file  of  Beloit  newspapers  for  this 
period,  and  in  the  Beloit  Journal  for 
October  5,  1859,  found  the  following 
account  of  Lincoln's  address  in  that  city. 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  arrival  in  town  Satur- 
day noon  was  greeted  by  the  enthusias- 
tic cheering  of  a  large  crowd  of  citizens 
who  had  collected  at  the  depot  to  catch 
a  first  glance  of  the  great  Western 
Statesman.  The  procession  and  formal 
reception  'fell  through,'  owing  to  mis- 
takes and  mismanagement,  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements ;  but 
the  spontaneous  welcome  of  the  people 
must  have  been  full  as  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  wearied,  as  he  was,  with 
the  loss  of  rest  and  the  exertions  of  the 
day  previous  in  Milwaukee.  The  band 
was  present,  and  preceded  the  carriage 
which  bore  the  orator  to  the  Bushnell 
House. 

"At  two  o'clock  Hanchetts  Hall  was 
packed  to  hear  the  address.  The  high 
wind  and  flying  dust  prevented  Mr. 
Lincoln's  speaking  in  the  open  air,  ac- 
cording to  previous  announcement.  Mr. 
Bannister,  President  of  the  Republican 
Club,  introduced  "our  distinguished  vis- 
itor," and  then  "Old  Abe,"  as  his  fel- 
low citizens  of  Illinois  delight  to  call 
him,  commenced  the  clearest  and  most 
conclusive  vindication  of  Republican 
principles,  as  well  as  the  most  unan- 
swerable demonstration  of  the  fallacy 
and  utter  absurdity  of  the  Douglas  doc- 
trines, which  we  ever  listened  to. 

"He  opened  with  a  statement  of  the 
different  positions  taken  by  the  different 
political  parties  of  the  country.  He 
named  four  existing  democratic  parties, 


or,  rather,  sub-divisions  of  the  great 
Democratic  party.  These  were  united 
on  one  point,  viz :  their  opposition  to  the 
Republican  organization  and  to  Repub- 
lican principles.  At  the  South,  the  hos- 
tility to  organization  proceeded,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  ignorance  and  mis- 
apprehension of  the  principles  and  aims 
of  that  organization. — The  Democratic 
leaders  there  sedulously  strive,  by  mis- 
representation and  falsehood,  to  produce 
the  impression  that  the  Republicans  de- 
sire to  meddle  with  their  existing  insti- 
tutions. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  then  went  on  to  state  the 
real  position  of  the  Republican  party. 
Its  underlying  principle  is  hatred  to  the 
institution  of  Slavery;  hatred  to  it  in  all 
its  aspects,  moral,  social,  and  political. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  Republican 
party — its  active,  live-giving  principle. 
The  expression,  by  words  and  deeds,  of 
this  hatred  to  Slavery,  is  the  policy  of 
the  party;  and  this  expression,  is,  and 
should  be,  made  in  every  legitimate, 
Constitutional  way.  With  Slavery  in 
the  States  they  had  nothing  to  do;  but 
when  it  attempts  to  overleap  its  present 
limits,  and  fasten  itself  upon  free  terri- 
tory, they  would  resist  and  force  it 
back.  This,  he  said,  was  what  the  Re- 
publican party  was  now  trying  to  do. 
On  this  point  he  clashed  with  the  popu- 
lar sovereignty  doctrine,  and  according- 
ly, he  proceeded  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  the  author  of  that  stupendous  hum- 
bug. This  he  did  in  a  way  that  must 
have  convinced  every  candid  man  in  the 
audience  of  the  emptiness  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  of  the  baneful  results  of  the 
adoption  of  Douglas'  policy  by  the1  Na- 
tional government.  First,  as  to  the 
working  of  the  popular  sovereignty  prin- 
ciple. In  no  single  case  had  it,  when 
left  free  to  work  out  its  own  legitimate 
results,  brought  into  the  Union  a  Free 
State.  Every  Free  State  which  has  been 
carved  out  of  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  received 
into  the  Union  since  the  compact  was 
formed   between    the   original   thirteen, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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had  been,  at  some  time  during  its  terri- 
torial existence,  subject  to  a  prohibition 
of  slavery.  In  the  states  formed  out  of 
the  Northwestern  territory,  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  Ordinance  of  '87 ;  in  the 
Free  states  formed  out  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase  by  the  Missouri  compromise, 
and  in  California,  by  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, and  by  Mexican  laws.  In 
every  territory  where  slavery  had,  in  ac- 
cordance with  popular  sovereignty,  ob- 
tained a  foothold,  it  had  maintained  its 
position  after  the  state  organization. 
Kansas  would  probably  be  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  free  state's  being  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. In  this  case,  freedom  was  se- 
cured at  the  expense  of  a  civil  war. 

"The  cause  of  this  uniform  result  is 
this:  Suppose  that  one-fifth  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  territory  are  slaves,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  form  a  State  Constitu- 
tion. The  question  of  course  arises  of 
Slavery  or  no  Slavery?  Before  a  prohi- 
bition is  decided  upon,  several  other 
questions  are  to  be  settled  relative  to  the 
disposition  of  the  slaves  already  in  the 
territory.  One  man  thinks  that  it  is  un- 
just to  deprive  a  man  of  his  lawful 
property  at  all,  and  all  differ  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  difficulty  shall  be 
removed.  The  result  of  their  disagree- 
ment will  be,  that  the  institution  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  undisturbed. 

"Slavery  may  thus  be  introduced  into 
and  retained  upon  territory  where  a 
large  majority  of  the  population  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  it.  The  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  removing  the 
curse  overbalances  their  aversion  to  it  in 
principle,  and  in  its  practical  effects 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Lincoln  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  de- 
moralizing tendency  of  a  general  pre- 
valence of  Douglas'  doctrines  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Douglas  takes  it  for 
granted  that  slavery  is  not  a  moral 
wrong.  To  him  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  it  is  'voted  up  or 
voted  down.'  Of  course,  then,  if  he 
makes  any  pretense  to  morality,  he  con- 
siders that  no  moral  question  is  involved. 


It  is  right  and  necessary  at  the  south, 
he  says  and  he  sneers  at  the  idea  of  an 
'irrepressible  conflict'  between  negro 
bondage  and  human  freedom.  'They  are 
an  inferior  race.'  'Between  the  white 
man  and  the  negro,  he  goes  for  the 
white  man ;  but  between  the  negro  and 
the  crocodile,  he  goes  for  the  negro.' 
These  are  Douglas'  sentiments.  The 
man  who  expresses  such  sentiments  as 
these  can  see  no  moral  wrong  in  slavery. 
But  if  it  is  morally  right  below  the  line 
of  36  30,  it  must  be  above.  Questions 
of  abstract  right  and  wrong  cannot  be 
questions  of  locality.  But  slavery  is  un- 
profitable at  the  north,  Mr.  Douglas 
says;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  its  pro- 
hibition.— Cotton  cannot  be  profitably 
grown  at  the  north ;  but  who  ever 
thought  of  State  enactments  forbidding 
the  raising  of  cotton  for  such  a  reason? 

"The  natural  result  of  a  general  belief 
in  such  doctrines  would  be  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  slavery  in  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

"The  orator  then  went  on  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  Republican  principles 
with  those  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Repub- 
lic. This  he  did  most  satisfactorily, 
citing  in  proof  the  passage  of  the  Or- 
dinance of  '87,  and  the  refusal  several 
times  of  the  Federal  Legislature  to 
grant  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Indiana 
for  liberty  to  hold  slaves  in  that  terri- 
tory. Innumerable  other  cases  might  be 
cited  to  prove  the  same  point.  If  twelve 
good  sound  democrats  could  be  found  in 
the  county  of  Rock,  he  would  put  them 
on  oath  as  a  jury.  He  would  bring 
his  evidence  in  form  of  depositions  in  a 
court,  and  wring  from  them  the  verdict 
that  the  Republicans  hold  to  the  same 
principles  which  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  Madison  and  their  compeers 
held. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  closed  with  an  eloquent 
passage  from  Mr.  Clay,  pointing  out, 
with  prophetic  voice,  the  ruin  which  the 
adoption  by  the  people  of  such  princi- 
ples as  Douglas  advocates  would  bring 
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jpon  the  country,  and  denouncing,  in 
errible  language,  the  authors  of  such  a 
:hange  of  public  policy. 

"The  above  are  the  main  points  of  this 
idmirable  Address.  We  regret  that  it 
s  impossible  for  us  to  give  more  than  a 
neagre  outline  of  it. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  makes  no  attempt  at 
hetorical  display,  but  in  his  simple,  un- 
>retentious  manner,  he  brings  out  his 
irguments  with  great  clearness  and 
orce.  He  was  repeatedly  applauded 
vhile  speaking,  and  as  he  closed,  the 
ludience  gave  three  rousing  cheers  for 
\braham  Lincoln. 

"He  spoke  in  Janesville  in  the  Eve- 
ling  to  a  full  house,  and  has  now  re- 
urned  to  his  home  in  Illinois,  as  well 
deased  with  Wisconsin  we  hope,  as 
iVisconsin  is  well  pleased  with  him." 


LINCOLN  ESSAY  CONTEST 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

>ect  of  the  subject  exhibited  in  these 
:ssays.  On  certain  points — notably  the 
:haracter  of  Lincoln's  father,  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  his  early  years 
n  Kentucky — the  essays  would  not  now 
>e  considered  strictly  accurate,  but  that 
s  a  recent  development  with  which  even 
n  this  country  only  specialists  are  famil- 
ar.  The  Committee  doubts  very  much 
vhether  American  students  of  corres- 
ponding grade,  having  in  their  favor 
/ears  of  familiarity  with  this  country's 
listory,  as  well  as  a  facile  command  of 
:he  language,  could  do  as  well  as  did 
:he  best  of  the  Japanese  students. 

Moreover,  the  English  in  which 
:hese  essays  were  written  was  remark- 
ably good.  Few  productions  of  Ameri- 
:an  college  students  would  excel  the  best 
Df  the  Japanese  papers  in  this  respect, 
rake,  for  instance,  this  paragraph  from 
:he  essay  of  Tokato  Okuyama,  a  first 
/ear  student  of  Peers'  College,  Tokyo — 
:he  essay  which  was  awarded  first  prize. 
The  writer  is  describing  Lincoln's 
Cooper  Union  address. 

"Lincoln  appeared  before  the  cultured 
audience  of  New  York  dressed  in  ill  fit- 


ting clothes.  His  voice  was  high  and 
thin,  and  his  gestures  were  awkward. 
The  audience  could  not  help  but  feel  a 
keen  sense  of  disappointment  and  con- 
tempt. But  all  these  physical  weak- 
nesses were  forgotten  as  his  speech  pro- 
ceeded. His  words  were  impressive;  his 
arguments  keen ;  his  historical  knowledge 
on  the  slave  question  was  correct  and 
abundant.  His  interpretations  were  just 
and  true.  He  expounded  from  all 
standpoints  the  just  position  of  the  Re- 
publican party  on  the  issue  of  slavery. 
He  concluded  by  appealing  to  the  men 
of  the  North,  to  stand  by  their  princi- 
ples in  the  belief  that  right  makes  might. 
The  speech  was  applauded  with  ringing 
cheers,  and  Lincoln  had  at  last  attained 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  ability  as 
one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the 
North.  This  speech  had  earned  him  a 
place  beside  Seward  and  Sumner,  the 
great  Republican  leaders." 

How  many  American  College  fresh- 
men could  surpass  this  passage,  were 
they  compelled  to  write  in  Japanese  on 
the  Emperor  Meiji? 

The  reading  of  these  papers  offered 
some  very  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
psychology  of  young  Japanese.  Nearly 
every  paper  emphasized  Lincoln's  early 
poverty,  and  evidenced  great  wonder 
that  from  this  condition  he  was  able  to 
rise  to  the  nation's  highest  honor.  The 
keenness  of  feeling  among  the  older  stu- 
dents- at  our  policy  of  Asiatic  exclusion 
was  apparent  in  many  of  their  essays. 
Repeatedly  the  statement  was  made  that 
if  Lincoln  were  alive  today  he  would 
never  have  permitted  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  winners  of 
this  contest  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ica-Japan Society  in  Tokyo,  February 
14,  1927.  The  Honorable  Charles 
McVeagh,  American  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  was  present  and  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  a  brief  address.  This  address, 
together  with  the  six  winning  essays,  is 
published  in  a  Special  Bulletin  (No.  4) 
of  the  American-Japan  Society,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 


iWCOLN  PREDICTED 

J        ~      MECHANICAL  PLOW 

Address  He  Delivered  in  1859  Is 
Given  New  Publicity. 

In  1859,  the  year  before  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  States 
and  while  the  country  was  seething 
over  the  question  of  slavery  Abraham 
Lincoln  found  time  to  consider  Th«._ 
nrafctema  of  farm  life  in  his  home  coun- 
try in  the  west  and  to  predict  the  fur- 
ther development  of  mechanical  motive 
power  for  plowing  and  harvesting.  In 
an  address  delivered  at  Milwaukee  al- 
most seventy  years  ago — on  Sept.  30, 
1859,  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricul- 
i  tural  society — he  expressed  a  hope  that 
I  "the  steam  plow  will  be  finally  success- 
:  ful."  The  address  has  recently  been 
republished  by  Joseph  A.  Quinn  of 
Peoria,  111.,  says  the  New  York  Times. 

The  gasoline  engine  was  at  that  tim« 
.still  in  the  future.     Lincoln  had  heard 
•raise  of  the  steam  plow,  "but  I  have  not 
'perceived  the  demonstration  of  it."  He 
had  "thought  a  good  deal,  in  the  ab- 
stract, about  it,"  and  about  it  he  had 
!  his  own  ideas.     He  believed  "that  one 
!  which  shall  be  so  contrived  as  to  apply 
J  the  larger  proportion  of  its  power  to  the 
I  cutting  and  turning  of  the  soil  arid  the 
'  smallest  to  the  moving  itself  over  the 
field    will   be    th.2    best,   one."     Animal 
power   was   inefficient,    he    had   found. 
"In    the    highest    degree    of    perfection 
yet  reached  in  applying  horsepower  to 
harvesting,    full      nine-tenths      of     the 
power   is   expended    by   the   animal  In 
carrying   himself    'and     dragging     the 
machine  over  ihe  field." 

He  believed  thai  "the  successful  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  farm  work" 
was  "a  desideratum — especially  a  steam 
plow.  It  is  net  enough  that  a  machine 
operated  by  stearn  will  really  plow.  To 
be  successful  it  must,  all  things  con- 
sidered, plow  betier  than  can  be  done 
i  with  animal  power.  It  must  do  all  the 
work  as  well  and  cheaper  or  more  rapid- 
ly." 

He  saw  the  difficulties  that  attended 
the  problem  of  steam  locomotion  in  the 
field.  "A  very  small  stationary  engine," 
he  pointed  out,  "would  draw  a  large 
gang  of  plows  through  the  ground  for 
a  short  distance  to  itself;  but  when  It 
is  not  stationary,  but  has  to  move  along 
like  a  horse,  dragging  the  plows  after 
it,  it  must  have  additional  power  to 
carry  itself;  and  the  difficulty  grows 
by  what  is  intended  to  overcome  it; 
for  what  adds  power  also  adds  size  and 
weight  to  the  machine,  thus  increasing 
again  the  demand  for  power. 

"Suppose  you  construct  the  machine 
so  as  to  cut  a  succession  of  short  fur- 
rows, say  a  rod  in  length,  transversely 
to  the  course  the  machine  is  locomoting, 
something  like  the  shuttle  in  weaving. 
I  In  such  case  the  whole  machine  would 
move  north  only  the  width  of  a  furrow, 
while  in  length  the  furrow  would  be  a 
rod  from  east  to  west.  In  such  case  a 
ery  large  proportion  of  the  power  would 
be  applied  to  the  actual  plowing.  But 
in  this,  too,  there  would  be  difficulty, 
which  would  be  the  getting  of  the  plow 
into  and  out  of  the  ground,  at  the  end 
of  all  these  short  furrows."  « 

Lincoln  thought  "ingenious  men\ 
would,  if  they  had  not  already  done  so\ 
overcome  the  difficulty  he  had  men-\ 
Uoned.  But  about  another  he  was  less/ 
sanguine.  "It  is  the  supply  of  fuel/ 
and  especiall  water  to  make  steam,"      / 
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A  Wisconsin  newspaper  published 
in  1859  gives  us  one  of  the  best  early 
word  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
appearing  in  print.  After  having  seen 
and  heard  Lincoln,  the  editor  of  The 
Wisconsin  Pinery  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Stevens  Point,  under  the 
caption  "Old  Abe,"  made  the  follow- 
ing observations: 

"He  looks  as  if  he  was  made  for 
wading  in  deep  water.  The  women 
say  he  is  homely, — I  say  he  is  hand- 
some. He  has  a  long  nose,  a  wrinkled, 
clean-shaven  face,  large  dark  eyes, 
black  eye-brows,  a  forehead  that  juts 
over  his  eyes  like  a  cornice,  long  and 
full,  sloping  up  into  a  wealth  of  black 
hair.  He  looks  like  an  open-hearted, 
honest  man  who  has  grown  sharp  in 
fighting  knaves.  His  face  is  swarthy 
and  filled  with  very  deep,  long 
thought-wrinkles.  He  inspires  confi- 
dence. His  hearers  feel  sure  that  he 
will  not  lead  them  astray,  or  fail  to 
make  a  point  if  he  attempts  to.  I 
think  he  is  very  much  like  Clay,  with- 
out the  light  complexion  and  fiery 
enthusiasm.  His  voice  is  not  heavy, 
but  has  a  clear  trumpet  tone  that  can 
be  heard  an  immense  distance." 

This  description  was  inspired  by 
Lincoln's  last  visit  to  Wisconsin,  al- 
though once  and  possibly  twice  before 
he  had  been  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  state.* 

Whitewater— 1832 

Abraham  Lincoln's  first  visit  to 
Wisconsin  occurred  when  he  was  a 
member  of  a  mounted  company  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War  known  as  an  in- 
dependent spy  company.  This  was 
in  1832,  and  Lincoln  was  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  crossed  the 
state  line  near  Beloit  on  June  30th, 
proceeded  north,  and  was  mustered 
out  at  a  point  near  what  is  now 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  on  July  10th. 

The  extent  of  this  first  visit  to  the 
state  was  about  two  weeks,  and  its 
climax  must  have  been  very  discon- 
certing to  Lincoln,  as  an  incident 
which  occurred  at  that  time  was  in- 
directly responsible  for  his  first  and 
only  political  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

Lincoln,  at  the  time  he  was  mus- 
tered out,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  he  intend- 
ed to  rise  early  the  next  morning, 
mount  his  horse,  and  hurry  back  to 
New  Salem  to  put  in  a  few  days  cam- 
paigning. When  he  awoke,  however, 
he  found  someone  had  stolen  his  horse. 
The  necessity  of  having  to  walk  the 
three  hundred  miles,  or  most  of  it, 
back  to  New  Salem  so  delayed  him 
that  he  had  little  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  political  claims  to  the  people, 
with  the  consequence  that  he  was  not 
elected. 


LINCOLN  IN  WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee,  State  Fair — 1859 

The  occasion  for  Lincoln's  visit  to 
Wisconsin  in  1859  was  an  address  at 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural  Society.  He  arrived 
in  Milwaukee  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 29th,  and  spoke  the  following 
morning.  The  official  report  of  the 
society  printed  this  paragraph  in  its 
minutes  : 

"The  Annual  Address  before  the  So- 
ciety was  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
Abram  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  on  Friday 
the  30th  inst.,  at  11  o'clock  and  was 
universally  regarded  as  a  highly  in- 
structive and  valuable  production." 

The  complete  address  is  printed  in 
the  transactions  of  the  society,  and 
many  statements  appearing  in  this 
speech  are  included  among  the  best 
known  Lincoln  sayings.  A  few  ex- 
cerpts from  the  address  follow: 

"To  correct  the  evils,  great  and 
small,  which  spring  from  want  of 
sympathy  and  from  positive  enmity 
among  strangers,  as  nations  or  as  in- 
dividuals, is  one  of  the  highest  func- 
tions of  civilization." 

"Constituted  as  man  is,  he  has  posi- 
tive need  of  occasional  recreation,  and 
whatever  can  give  him  this  associated 
with  virtue  and  advantage,  and  free 
from  vice  and  disadvantage,  is  a  posi- 
tive good." 

"I  presume  I  am  not  expected  to 
employ  the  time  assigned  me  in  the 
mere  flattery  of  the  farmers  as  a 
class.  My  opinion  of  them  is  that,  in 
proportion  to  numbers,  they  are  neith- 
er better  nor  worse  than  other  peo- 
ple." 

"The  effect  of  thorough  cultivation, 
upon  the  farmer's  own  mind,  and  in 
reaction  through  his  mind  back  upon 
his  business,  is  perhaps  quite  equal  to 
any  other  of  its  effects.  Every  man  is 
proud  of  what  he  does  well,  and  no 
man  is  proud  of  that  he  does  not  well." 

"I  have  not  pointed  out  difficulties 
in  order  to  discourage,  but  in  order 
that,  being  seen,  they  may  be  the 
more  readily  overcome." 

"They  hold  that  labor  is  prior  to, 
and  independent  of,  capital;  that,  in 
fact,  capital  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed;  that  labor  can  exist 
without  capital,  but  that  capital  could 
never  have  existed  without  labor." 

"The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in 
the  world  labors  for  wages  awhile, 
saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy 
tools  or  land  for  himself,  then  labors 
on  his  own  account  another  while,  and 
at  length  hires  another  new  beginner 
to  help  him." 

"Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study; 
and  to  produce  two  where  there  was 
but  one  is  both  a  profit  and  a  pleas- 
ure." 


Milwaukee,  Newhall  House — 1859 

While  Lincoln's  primary  object  in 
the  Wisconsin  visit  was  to  speak  at 
the  State  Fair,  his  political  friendo 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  make 
an  address  on  current  events.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  appeared 
at  the  fair,  he  addressed  a  group  of 
people  at  the  Newhall  House.  As  far 
as  can  be  learned,  no  fragments  of 
this  speech  are  available. 

Beloit— 1859 

The  day  following  the  Milwaukee 
address,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sched- 
uled for  a  speech  of  a  political  nature 
at  Beloit.  The  open  air  meeting  which 
had  been  planned  at  2  p.  m.  was  made 
impossible  by  stormy  weather,  and  the 
assembly  gathered  in  Hanchett's  Hall. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Lincoln  used 
any  manuscript  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  remarks  he  made  are  only  avail- 
able in  the  words  of  the  reporter  who 
covered  the  meeting.  It  would  seem 
from  the  digest  of  the  speech  appear- 
ing in  the  Beloit  Journal  that  most  of 
the  address  dealt  with  the  slavery 
question.  He  is  quoted  as  having  said 
on  this  occasion  "The  Republican 
Party's  underlying  principle  is  hatred 
to  the  institution  of  slavery;  hatred  to 
it  in  all  its  aspects;  moral,  social  and 
political."  He  closed  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  used  with  great  effect,  by 
Henry  Clay. 

Janesville — 1859 

Another  point  touched  on  Lincoln's 
Wisconsin  trip  in  1859  was  Janesville. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he 
spoke  at  Beloit,  he  addressed  a  group 
at  Janesville.  It  is  evident  from  the 
brief  digest  made  by  the  papers  that 
his  remarks  were  much  the  same  as 
those  made  at  Beloit.  He  spoke  for 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

This  trip  to  Wisconsin  in  1859  has 
had  a  strange  aftermath.  The  man- 
uscript whiph  Lincoln  used  at  the 
State  Fair  was  given  by  Lincoln  to 
the  press  and  in  turn  the  reporter 
distributed  separate  papers  of  it  to 
friends.  Consequently,  it  was  scat- 
tered the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
state.  Because  of  the  unique  charac- 
ter of  the  text,  each  page  is  very  val- 
uable, and  one  discovering  a  page 
should  be  careful  to  preserve  it. 

*There  is  a  tradition  that  Lincoln  was  in 
Wisconsin  in  the  Fall  of  1835,  visiting  Mil- 
waukee, Sheboygan,  and  Port  Washington.  At 
the  latter  place  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  two 
days  and  considered  settling  there.  More 
definite  evidence  is  needed,  however,  to  in- 
clude the  points  touched  on  this  traditional 
itinerary  among  the  places  Lincoln  visited  in 
Wisconsin. 


$100  Enticed  Lincoln 
to  Pay  Only  Visit  Here 


Abraham  Lincoln,  the  one  hun- 
dred-thirtieth anniversary  of  whose 
birthday  is  today,  made  but  one  visit 
to  Milwaukee,  and  that  just  80  years 
ago. 

The  first  time  the  Illinois  lawyer, 
who  had  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion by  his  debating  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  was  invited  to  speak  at  the 
Wisconsin  state  fair  he  politely  de- 
clined, pleading  too  much  work  at 
home.  But  when  he  was,  thereupon, 
offered  .$100,  he  accepted  eagerly,  for 
A.  Lincoln,  Springfield  lawyer,  was 
far  from   prosperous. 

It  was  just  noon  on  Sept.  30,  1859, 
that  the  gaunt  lawyer  started  speak- 
ing to  a  crowd  that  had  waited  pa- 
tiently for  two  hours  at  the  old  fair- 
grounds on  12th  st.  There  was  a  high 
wind  and  considerable  dust.  Lincoln, 
at  last,  was  introduced  and  began: 
"I  presume  I  am  not  expected  to 
employ   in   time    assigned    me    in 
mere  flattery  of  the  farmers  as  a 
class.    My  opinion  is  that  they  are 
neither     better     nor    worse     than 
other  people,  and   I  believe  there 
are   really  more  attempts  at  flat- 
tering  them   than    any   other,   the 
reason    for    which    I    cannot    per- 
ceive, unless  it   be  that  they  cast 
more  votes  than  any  other." 

"Mudsill"  Labor  Theory 

The  speaker  rambled  on  in  a  dis- 
course that  was  typically  Lincoln- 
ian.  He  spoke  of  farming  and  how 
it  was  practiced  in  Illinois'  deploring 
the  slight  productivity  of  much  of 
the  land  and  venturing  the  opinion 
that  most  land  was  not  compelled  by 
the  farmers  to  produce  half  of  its 
true  capacity. 

It  was  in  this  Milwaukee  speech 
that  Lincoln  took  a  definite  stand 
against  the  "mudsill"  theory  of  labor, 
a  theory  by  which,  he  stated,  the 
labor  was  held  tn  be  merely  (he  mud- 
sills of  the  structure  upon  which 
civilization  and  wealth  is  built. 

"According  to    that   theory/'   said 


Lincoln  at  Milwaukee,  "a  blind 
horse  upon  a  treadmill  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  what  a  laborer  should 
be — all  the  better  for  being  blind,  so 
that  he  could  not  kick  understand- 
ingly.  A  Yankee  who  could  invent  a 
strong  handed  man  without  a  head 
would  receive  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  the   mudsill  advocates." 

Lincoln's  speech  created  no  great 
excitement  among  the  members  of 
the  fair  audience.  At  its  conclusion 
he  went,  according  to  contemporary 
accounts,  about  the  fairground  en- 
joying the  sights,  and  a  very  human 
creature  he  was,  too,  inspecting  the 
cattle  and  hogs,  remarking  upon  the 
crops  displayed  and  talking  politics 
with  farmers. 

Not  Kindly  Received 

As  a  youth  Lincoln  had  had  some- 
thing of  a  local  reputation  as  a 
strong  man,  and  it  was  a  squatty 
weight  lifter  that  amused  the  future 
president  most  at  the  Wisconsin 
state  fair.  Lincoln  watched  the  lit- 
tle Hercules  for  a  time,  and  then 
remarked,  "I  could  lick  salt  right 
off  the  top  of  your  head." 

After  he  left  the  fairgrounds  Lin- 
coln made  a  short  speech  from  the 
balcony  of  a  National  av.  hotel,  and 
that  night  he -addressed  an  audience 
of  '250  at  the  Newhall  House. 

Lincoln  was  not  kindly  received  by 
the  Milwaukee  editors. 

"It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how 
Douglas  came  to  lay  him  out  in  Illi- 
nois," one  wrote  the  day  after  his 
appearance,  while  another  said: 

"He  is  so  thoroughly  saturated 
with  black  Republicanism  that  it 
oozes  out  of  him  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions,  not  only  at  his  hotel 
where  he  took  advantage  of  a  little 
crowd,  which  congregated  about  tin 
office,  to  make  a  little  splurge,  but 
in  his  address  at  the  agriculture 
fair  he  betrayed  symptoms  of  loose 
ness  in  this  respect." 

A  year  later  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  campaign  that  led  him  intr 
the  White  House. 


Visit  to  Milwaukee  Is 
Recalled;  Tall  Person 
and  Homely;  He  Got 
$100  for  His  Speech 
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This  is  the  story  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  Milwaukee. 


He  was  a  tall,  gangling  man  who 
walked  with  loose,  awkward  strides 
through  the  old  state  fair  grounds 
at  N.  10th  st.  and  W.  Wisconsin  av., 
then  on  the  outskirts  of  a  city  of 
45,000. 

If  his  height  was  above  the  aver- 
age, his  homeliness  was  above-tha 
average,  too.  A  mole  was  promi- 
nent and  his  face  was  deeply  seamed, 
In  appearance  he  was  one  of  the 
common  men  of  whom  he  had  said 
"God  must  love  them,  because  He 
made  so  many  of  them." 

Wherever  he  went  little  knots  of 
people  gaped,  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  little  known  Illinois  lawyer,  had 
met  the  great  "little  giant,"  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  in  open  debate  and 
hadn't  done  badly  at  that.  Then,  too, 
some  crackpot  fair  official  had  of- 
fered him  a  full  $100  to  speak  in 
Milwaukee,  enough  to  make  any 
man  worth  looking  at. 

Had  Hunted  Indians 

It  was  Lincoln's  third  visit  to  Wis- 
consin. In  1832  he  had  come  cam- 
paigning through  the  western  lead 
region  as  the  captain  of  an  Illinois 
infantry  company  hunting  the  un- 
fortunate Black  Hawk.  He  had  seen 
no  warring  Indians,  but  plenty  of 
mosquitoes. 

Three  years  later  he  had  walked 
alone  along  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  a  struggling  lawyer 
hunting  for  a  place  to  situate,  swing- 
ing with  his  long  strides  as  far 
north  as  Sheboygan.  But  every 
place  he  had  found  the  same  story — 
"too  many  lawyers  here  now" — and 
he  had  turned  his  melancholy  steps 
back  to  Illinois. 

But  on  Sept.  30,  1859,  he  was  a 
minor  celebrity,  or  at  least  a  curi- 
osity, even  if  he  still  needed  the  $100 
they  were  paying  him  to  speak. 

So  when  he  mounted  the  back  of 
a  wagon  the  people  crowded  about 
him  and  he  began: 

"I  presume  I  am  not  expected  to 
employ  the  time  assigned  me  in  the 
mere  flattery  of  farmers  as  a  class." 

Then-  he  spoke  of  the  good  time 
to  come,  when  steam  plows  would 
till  the  earth  and  greater  knowledge 
and  more  intensive  agriculture 
would  increase  the  yield  of  the 
blooming  earth,  keeping  pace  with 
an  increase  of  population. 
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Lincoln  for  10c 

"Ere  long,"  he  concluded  In  his 
high  pitched  voice,  "the  most  valua- 
ble of  all  arts  will  be  the  art  of  de- 
,  riving  a  comfortable  subsistence 
from  the  smallest  area  of  soil.  No 
community  whose  every  member 
possesses  this  art  can  ever  be  the 
victim  of  oppression.  Such  commu- 
nity will  be  alike  independent  of 
crowned  kings,  money  kings  and 
land  kings." 

After  his  talk  he  inspected  the  ex- 
hibits and  was  coaxed  into  a  side 
show,  while  the  barker  stood  out- 
side and  implored  the  crowd  to  "see 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  10c."  Laughter 
rang  out  over  the  jape,  Lincoln's 
loudest  of  all. 

That  night  a  group  gathered  in  the 
Newhall  House,  where  he  was  stay- 
ing, and  he  talked  to  them,  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  nation  could 
not  live  with  half  its  states  slave 
and  half  free.  The  next  day  the 
newspapers  berated  him  for  his 
"black  Republicanism." 


That  was  the  gangling  man's  last 
visit  here,  but  his  impress  is  still 
on  Milwaukee.  A  park,  a  drive,  a 
street  and  a  high  school  have  been 
named  in  his  honor. 


HISTORICAL  MESSENGER 

of  the  Milwaukee  County  Historical  Society 


"A  Street  in  Old  Milwaukee,"  complete  with  cigar  store  Indian,  was  seen  by  ^00,000 
visitors  this  summer.    (See  Page  2). 
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'The  State  Fair  grounds  in  Milwaukee  in  1859  the  ye 


Lincoln 


L±  ON.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
of  111.,  it  has  already  been  stated 
through  the  press,  will  deliver  the 
annual  address  before  the  Society  at 
10  a.m.  the  closing  day  of  the  Fair. 

He  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  people  of  the  west,  as  an  old 
resident  of  the  country;  and  a  gentleman  of  ability;  a  thorough 
western  man,  who  has  got  his  ideas  expanded  in  proportion  to 
the  great  prairies  on  which  he  has  dwelt  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  That  he  will  say  something  interesting  and  instructive 
to  the  young  and  rising  population  of  Wisconsin,  cannot  be 
doubted.  No  man  or  woman  who  can  should  miss  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  him." 

The  above  announcement  appeared  in  the  October  1859  issue 
of  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  and  North-Western  Cultivator,  a  farm 
paper  published  at  Madison  and  edited  by  D.  J.  Powers  and  J.  W. 
Hoyt. 

The  State  Fair  had  been  held  in  various  cities  since  the  first 
one  at  Janesville  in  1851  and  considerable  competition  had  arisen 
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By  Leste 


Abraham,  Lincoln  spoke,  were  near  13th  and  Wells  st. 


Vlilwauk 
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V.  Olson 


among   several   places   that   wanted 

it   in   1859.    It  was   not   announced 

until  the  June  issue  of  the  Farmer 

that  is  was  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee. 

Editor  Powers,  who  was  secretary 

of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Society,  had  written  to  Lincoln  on 

July  12  and  again  on  the  27th,  inviting  him  to  speak.    Lincoln's 

reply  follows: 

Springfield,  Ills.,  Aug.  18,  1859 
D.  J.  Powers,  Esq., 
Dear  Sir: 

Reaching  home  after  an  absence  (of)  nine  days  I  have  yours 
of  the  12th. 

I  have  also  received  that  of  July  27;  and,  to  be  plain,  I  dislike 
to  decline  the  honor  you  tendered  me.  Two  difficulties  were  in 
the  way  —  first,  I  could  not  well  spare  the  time  from  the  Courts ; 
and  secondly,  I  have  no  address  of  the  sort  prepared,  and  could 
scarcely  spare  the  time  to  prepare  one;  and  I  was  waiting,  before 
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answering  you,  to  determine  whether  the  difficulties  'could  be 
surmounted.  I  will  write  you  definitely  on  the  1st  day  of  Septem- 
ber, if  you  can  safely  delay  so  long. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 

(This  letter  is  in  the  Henry  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino, 
Calif.)  Whether  Lincoln  wrote  to  Powers  again  on  September  1, 
we  do  not  know. ' 

Tradition  asserts  that  Lincoln  was  paid  $100  for  making  the 
address,  but  this  writer  has  found  nothing  to  verify  this.  There  is, 
however,  a  record  of  a  $100  deposit  by  Lincoln  at  the  Springfield 
Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Co.  (now  the  Marine  Bank)  on  October 
10,  1859.  As  the  last  previous  deposit  on  September  26,  was  for 
$50  and  the  one  following  on  November  16,  for  $75,  the  deposit 
of  $100  might  have  been  the  fee  for  the  Milwaukee  speech. 

ACCORDING  TO  HOYT'S  autobiography  Lincoln  arrived  in 
Milwaukee  just  after  midnight  on  September  30,  instead  of  on  an 
early  morning  train.  Hoyt  had  engaged  "handsome  quarters"  for 
him  some  days  before  at  the  Newhall  House,  which  had  been  built 
just  two  years  before.  As  Lincoln  was  not  expected  until  morning 
there  was  no  room  available.  After  some  hesitation  the  night  clerk 
gave  him  a  cot  by  the  side  of  the  office,  placing  a  screen  around 
the  more  open  side. 

In  the  morning  Hoyt  met  the  early  train,  but  to  his  dismay  the 
Illinois  Republican  did  not  arrive.  He  hurried  to  the  hotel  and 
the  clerk  explained  what  had  happened. 

Hoyt  continues  his  story:  "It  was  not  too  early  to  make  my 
call,  since  we  were  to  breakfast  together.  I  rapped  on  the  frame 
of  the  figured  screen.  'Come  in'  was  the  simple  and  emphatic 
response.  The  place  of  entrance  was  directly  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  whom  I  found  half  dressed  and  in  the  act  of  shaving 
himself,  as  was  his  custom.  Instead  of  moving  his  chair,  so  as 
to  get  an  easy  view  of  the  intruder,  he  turned  his  head  directly 
back  over  the  chair  top,  so  that  I  saw  him  with  his  great,  strong 
face  upside  down,  with  one  cheek  only  free  of  lather,  and  his  well 
tried  razor  in  hand  for  the  finish.  We  each  voluntarily  broke  into 
a  laugh,  which,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  still  further  increased 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  The  exchange  of  ejaculations 
once  over  —  the  'Good  Morning  Mr.  Lincoln'  and  the  'How  are 
you?'  in  return,  I  began  to  express  my  mortification  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  blunder  of  the  hotel,  but  was  unable  to  finish  because, 
in  his  inimitable  manner,  he  put  matters  to  rest  in  (a)  moment 
by  saying,  'No  apology,  if  you  please.  This  nice,  soft  cot  was  so 
much  better  than  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  that  lets  a  fellow  roll 
off  two  or  three  times  in  the  night,  or  even  the  soft  side  of  a  flat 
rock,  both  of  which  have  served  me  many  a  time,  that,  sleepy  and 
a  little  tired  as  I  was,  I  crept  in  with  pleasure  and  slept  like  a  top 
until  a  pretty  late  hour,  as  you  see.  How  is  the  State  Fair  going'  ?" 
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Later  in  the  morning  Hoyt  returned  to  escort  Lincoln  to  the 
old  Brockway  Fair  Grounds  which  were  located  northwest  of 
North  Twelfth  Street  and  West  Wisconsin  Avenue  (then  Spring 
Street),  which  was  on  the  "edge  of  the  city"  in  those  days.  A 
marker  on  North  Thirteenth  between  West  Wells  and  West  Kil- 
bourn  now  designates  about  where  Lincoln  stood  when  he  gave  his 
first  and  last  address  on  agriculture. 

Hoyt  recalls  that  as  he  "mounted  the  stand,  they  faced  such  a 
throng  as  seldom  seen  at  the  greatest  of  political  meetings  in  the 
heat  of  a  campaign." 

The  Wisconsin  Farmer  reports:  "The  weather  on  Friday  (the 
day  that  Lincoln  spoke)  being  somewhat  rough  and  gusty,  although 
quite  comfortable,  the  attendance  was  indeed  small  for  that  day 
at  the  Fair." 

Whether  the  attendance  was  small  or  large,  Lincoln's  address  on 
that  day  was  most  noteworthy  from  many  angles.  He  advocated 
scientific  farming,  prophesied  the  coming  of  the  steam  plow  or 
tractor  to  the  farm,  set  forth  his  philosophy  of  capital  and  labor, 
and  concluded  with  these  wise  words:  "It  is  said  an  Eastern 
monarch  once  charged  his  wise  men  to  invent  him  a  sentence,  to 
be  ever  in  view,  and  which  should  be  true  and  appropriate  in  all 
times  and  situations.  They  presented  him  the  words,  'AND  THIS 
TOO  SHALL  PASS  AWAY.'  How  much  it  expresses!  How 
chastening  in  the  hour  of  pride!  How  consoling  in  the  depths  of 
affliction!  'And  this,  too  shall  pass  away.'  And  yet,  let  us  hope, 
it  is  not  quite  true.  Let  us  hope  rather,  that  by  the  best  cultivation 
of  the  physical  world,  beneath  and  around  us,  and  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world  within  us,  we  shall  secure  an  individual,  social  and 
political  prosperity  and  happiness,  whose  course  shall  be  onward 
and  upward,  and  which,  while  the  earth  endures,  shall  not  pass 
away." 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  READ  his  address  from  his  own  hand 
written  copy.  It  was  on  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper,  and  when 
he  was  finished  it  is  said  that  he  gave  the  sheets  to  a  newspaper 
man,  evidently  for  printing.  One  page  of  this  hand  written  manu- 
script was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1920  when  it  was  reproduced  in 
facsimile  with  his  article  "Lincoln  in  Wisconsin"  in  the  Wisconsin 
Magazine  of  History,  September  1920. 

Both  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune 
printed  the  speech  in  its  entirety  on  the  following  day,  October  1. 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  November  and  in 
the  transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1858  -  59 
(published  in  1860).  Even  though  it  was  not  a  political  speech 
it  seems  strange  that  it  was  very  seldom  mentioned  by  earlier 
Lincoln  biographers. 

After  the  address  Lincoln  displayed  much  interest  in  the  various 
exhibitions  as  he  was  escorted  about  the  grounds. 

This  was  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  and  the  awarding  of  premiums 
followed  immediately  after  the  address.  Among  the  many  awards 
made  to  Milwaukeeans  we  find  the  following: 
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This  Lincoln  marker  between  W.  Wells  st.  and  W.  Kilbourn  av.,  near  N.  Thirteenth 
st.  was  erected  in  1928  by  the  Old  Settlers  Club. 


James  H.  Rogers,  1st  Premium  on  Stallion  "Wisconsin  Medoc"  $30 

John  Ogden,  1st  Premium,  Buggy,  Two  Seat 7 

John  Ogden,  1st  Premium,  Buggy,  One  Seat 5 

L.  Lincoln,  Best  Specimen  of  Penmanship Diploma 

I.  A.  Lapham,  Climatological  Map  of  Wisconsin Diploma 

John  Marr,  Best  Wood  and  Copper  Seals  and  Engravings .  .  Diploma 

These  were  names  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Milwaukee. 
Rogers,  was  an  early  landowner,  Ogden  the  proprietor  of  the 
"Carriage  Repository"  on  Spring  Street,  L.  Lincoln  a  business 
school  executive,  Lapham  scientist,  antiquarian,  archaeologist  and 
"father  of  the  United  States  weather  bureau"  and  John  Marr 
sculptor,  artist  and  father  of  Karl  Marr  the  famous  painter. 

THAT  EVENING  LINCOLN  made  an  impromptu  political  speech 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Newhall  House.  A.  M.  Thomson  in  "A  Political 
History  of  Wisconsin"  provides  his  own  eye  witness  account  of 
the  scene,  as  there  was  no  record  made  of  his  speech:  "It  was  not 
long  after  tea  when  the  rotunda  of  the  Newhall  House  was  well 
filled,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  busy  shaking  hands  and  making 
pleasant  remarks  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  introduced  to  him. 
At  length  someone  suggested  that  it  was  a  great  oversight  that 
the  presence  of  so  distinguished  an  advocate  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause  had  not  been  taken  advantage  of  so  that  he  might  have 
delivered  an  address  upon  that  all-absorbing  topic.  After  a  number 
of  gentlemen  had  expressed  their  regret  that  a  public  meeting  had 
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not  been  called  and  advertised,  then  and  there,  to  which  the  'rail- 
splitter'  facetiously  replied  that  there  was  no  platform  to  stand 
upon,  meaning  that ,  a  speaker  ought  to  be  elevated  above  his 
auditors  who  were  all  standing;  and  secondly,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  talk  about.  The  first  objection  was  soon  overcome  by 
someone  going  out  and  soon  returning  with  an  empty  dry  goods 
box  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  stand  upon  .  .  .  The  platform  thus  speedily 
provided,  Mr.  Lincoln  reluctantly  stepped  upon,  it  and  proceeded 
to  deliver  an  address  upon  the  one  burning  issue  of  the  hour  — 
slavery  ...  I  see  him  now  as  he  stood  there  under  the  gas  light 
upon  his  improvised  rostrum,  his  tall,  gaunt  form  trembling  with 
suppressed  emotion  as  he  depicted  the  dangers  to  the  country 
which  he  felt  to  be  imminent,  and  the  look  of  inexpressable 
sadness  that  at  times  overspread  his  swarthy,  homely  features,  no 
one  will  ever  forget."  Thomson  reports  that  the  Railsplitter  spoke 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  but  that  the  daily  papers  took  no  notice 
of  the  speech. 

Lincoln  departed  the  next  morning,  October  1,  for  Beloit,  where 
he  delivered  a  political  address  that  afternoon.  Later  he  was 
driven  by  carriage  to  Janesville,  where  he  gave  another  political 
address  at  the  Rock  County  Court  House  in  the  evening.  He  spent 
Sunday  at  the  home  of  W.  H.  Tallman  in  Janesville  and  attended 
the  Congregational  Church  with  his  host  and  hostess.  The  next 
day,  October  3,  he  returned  to  Illinois. 

Lincoln  never  revisited  Wisconsin,  but  not  for  want  of  an 
invitation,  as  the  following  letter  to  Horace  White  of  the  Chicago 
Press  and  Tribune  reveals: 

Springfield,  February  13,  1860 
Friend  White: 

Your  kind  note,  enclosing  the  letter  of  Mr.  Billinghurst  is  just 
received.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  engaged  to  be  at  Brooklyn,  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th,  so  that,  of  course,  I  cannot  be  in  Wiscon- 
sin on.  the  28th,  and  I  have  so  written  Mr.  B. 

Thank  you  for  your  anticipations  of  the  future  for  me,  as  well 
as  for  your  many  past  kindnesses. 

Your  friend  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln 

(This  letter  is  in  the  Brown  University  Library,  Providence, 
R.  I.) 

On  February  27,  however,  Lincoln  spoke  not  in  Brooklyn  but  in 
New  York's  new  Cooper  Union,  and  his  reply  there  to  Douglas' 
most  recent  statement  on  the  slavery  issue  succeeded  far  more 
than  any  other  event  in  establishing  the  Illinois  lawyer  as  a 
contender  for  the  Republican  presential  nomination  in  Chicago  in 
May.  Neither  the  letter  of  Charles  Billinghurst,  Republican 
congressman  from  Oak  Grove,  Juneau  county,  1855  -  59,  nor 
Lincoln's  reply,  is  available  to  illuminate  this  last  contact  of  the 
future  president  with  our  state. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  VIEW 
OF  FARMING  FUTURE. 


What    He    Thought    Ingenious 
Men    Would    Do. 


THE    "STEAM    PLOW." 

In  1859.  the  year  before  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  while  the 
country  was  seething  over  the  question  of 
slavery.  Abraham  Lincoln  found  time  to  con- 
sider the  problems  of  farm  life  in  his  home 
country  in  the  West,  and  to  predict  the  further 
development  of  mechanical  motive  power  for 
ploughing  and  harvesting.  In  an  address 
delivered  at  Milwaukee  almost  seventy  years 
ago — on  September  30th,  1859.  to  (lie  Wiscon- 
sin Stale  Agricultural  Society  -lie  expressed  a 
hope  that  "  Ihe  steam  plough  will  be  finally 
successful.''  The  address  has  recently  been 
republished  by  Joseph  A.  Quinn,  of  Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Gasoline. 

The  gasoline  engine  was  at  that  time  still  in 
the  future.  Lincoln  had  heard  praise  of  the 
steam  plough,  "  but  1  have  not  perceived  the 
demonstration  of  it."  He  had  "thought  a 
good  deal,  in  the  abstract,  about  it,"  and 
about  il  he  had  his  own  ideas.  He  believed 
"  that  one  which  shall  be  so  contrived  as  to 
apply  the  larger  proportion  of  its  power  to  the 
cutting  and  turning  of  the  soil  and  the  smallest 
to  the  moving  itself  over  the  field  will  be  the 
lies!  one."  Animal  power  was  inefficient,  he 
had  found.  "  In  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection yet  reached  in  applying  horse-power  to 
harvesting,  full  nine-tenths  of  the  power  is 
expended  by  the  animal  in  carrying  himself 
and  dragging  the  machine  over  the  field.   .  .   ." 

He  believed  that  "  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  to  farm  work  "  was  "  a 
desideratum — especially  »  steam  plough.  Tt  is 
nut  enough  that  a  machine  operated  by  steam 
will  really  plough.  To  be  successful  it  must, 
all  things  considered,  plough  better  than  can 
he  done  with  animal  power.  It  must  do  all 
the  work  as  well  and  cheaper  or  more  rapidly 

Difficulties. 

He  saw  the  difficulties  that  attended  the 
problem  of  steam  locomotion  in  the  field.  "  A 
very  small  stationary  engine."  he  pointed  out, 
"  would  draw  a  large  gang  of  ploughs  through 
the  ground  for  a  short  distance  to  itself;  but 
when  it  is  not  stationary,  but  has  to  move 
along  like  a  horse,  dragging  the  ploughs  after 
it.  it  must  have  additional  power  to  carry 
itself:  and  the  difficulty  grows  by  what  is 
intended  to  overcome  it  :  for  what  adds  power 
also  adds  size  and  weight  to  the  machine,  thus 
increasing  again    the   demand    for  power. 

"  Suppose  you  construct  the  machine  so  as 
to  cut  a  succession  of  short  furrows,  say  a  rod 
in  length,  transversely  to  the  course  the 
machine  is  locomoting.  something  like  the 
shuttle  in  weaving.  Tn  such  case  the  whole 
machine  would  move  north  only  the  width  of 
a  furrow,  while  in  length  the  furrow  would 
he  a  rod  from  east  to  west.  Tn  such  case  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  power  would  be 
applied  tn  the  actual  ploughing.  But  in  this, 
too,  there  would  be  difficulty,  which  would  be 
the  get  line  of  the  plough  into  and  out  of  the 
ground,  at  the  end  of  all  these  short  furrows." 

Lincoln  thought  "  ingenious  men  "  would, 
if  thev  had  not  already  done  so,  overcome  the 
difficulty  he  had  mentioned.  But  about  another 
he  was  less  sanguine.  "  Tt  is  the  supply  of 
fuel,  and  especially  water,  to  make  steam." 
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',irirHIS  BEPEO0UCT1ON  from  an  old  lithograph  show* 
I  you  ^vhat  the  "Wisconsin  States  fair  looked  like  in  lo59 
4  _the  year  that  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  spoke  there. .  Not 
much  of  a  show,  you  will  say,  compared  with  the  mighty 
and  magnificent  exhibition  you  will  sec  at  West  Allis  this 
week,  but  to  Milwaukeeans  of  that  distant  day  it  was  a 
great  event. 
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beyond    ;lie    east    ee:  lion 
between     Wise  •  ny.i    u\ 
Bprir.g    st.    rua  1.    an  I    a    l:i  • 
ran   between   '  ■•Or  a,..;    >s:  ■•■ 
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vine  i  hat  extended  m  ii  Sj 
an<i  u-hat  Is  new  Tnirieenth  st 
northwesterly  diieetion. 

Von  can  make  out  Hie  course  of 
this  ravine  on  thr  right  .side  of  our 
picture,  where  it  curves  to  the 
west.  All  along  this  side  of  ilie 
grounds  were  the  sheds  that 
housed  the  livestock  exhibits.  In 
the  foreground  you  see  part  of  the 
quarter-rail*,  track,  and  the  judges 
stand  tor  the  spped  events.  Near 
the  center  is  the  rinjjj  fur  stock- 
Judging,  and  not  far  away  the 
grandstand,  built  by  TOM  BROCK- 
WAY,  the  'bus  man.  and  which 
was  euphoniously  called  the  "Au- 
dalarum"  or  "Sentatorlum." 

The  fair  grounds  were  then  just 


at .*..!.■  t'.n:  w  •■stern  city  limits, 
and  tha  entrance  was  at  the  Spring 
si.  corner  nearest  the  city — not 
far  from  where  you  see  the  flag. 
The  street  on  the  left  which  ends 
abruptly  at  the  state  fair  fence  is 
the  future  Wells  st.  All  the  adja- 
cent territory  was  comparatively 
undeveloped.  You  could  either 
walk  or  drive  out  to  the  grounds, 
or  take  one  of  Brockway's  busses. 
for  there  were  no  street  cars  In 
those  days. 

On  Friday,  September  30.  ISJ'J, 
at  hifih  noon,  Lincoln  delivered  his 
one  and  only  Milwaukee  address 
on  these  grounds.  He  was  fresh 
from  his  series  of  debates  with 
iJouglas,  ml  already  a  political 
leader  of  more  than  local  eminence, 
hut  his  address  at  the  fair  was  nat- 
urally confined  to  the  problems  of 
iabor  and  agriculture.  The  exact 
place  where  he  stood  that  day  has 
long  l.een  In  dispute,  but  it  was 
probably  at  a  point  somewhat  west 
of  where  Thirteenth  st.  runs  to- 
day, and  between  Wells  and  Cedar. 


He  stood,  facing  east,  on  a  platform  wagon  drawn 
up  under  a  black  axh  tree,  the  overt  low  crowd  from 
the  "Audalarum"  standing  cloge  about.  He  wore  a  black 
frock  coat  and  a  high  "stove-pipe'  hat  Ho  one  among 
the  10,000  person*  that  heard  Mvl.  aaw  in  the  speaker  a 
future  president  of  the  United  lutes,  the  saviour  of  the 
Union  and  emancipator  of  the  slaves. 

The  state  fair   moved   from   city  <?    Madison,    and    did    not    raech    Mil 


to  city  in  those  days,  and  in  1SG0 
It  was  held  in  Madison.  Discon- 
tinued during  the  Civil  war,  it 
fluctuated  between  Janesville  and 


waukee  again  until  1870-'7o.  After 
another  period  of  migration,  it  fin- 
ally nettled  here  in  1886,  where  it 
has  remained  ever  since. 


